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4.'^STRACT 

In light of dewands froi our rapidly changing 
societ7, the need to revitalize and renovate teacher education 
through coipetency*based irograas is long overdue. We cannot hope to 
attain the high level of coapetency needed in our professional 
reading programs if we are to continue in our traditional desands for 
cognitive skills without application to children in our instructional 
processes. Inservice teacher education prograis also have a growing 
responsibility for providing reading teachers with acre than the 
convention?! facts and theories of reading that they aay or lay not 
have received in their earlier training. Perhaps one of the most 
vigorous and far reaching efforts in the 1970*s to raise the current 
standards of inservice and continuing education for those who teach 
reading is found in the International Reading Association's 
Coapetency-Based Teacher Education Hodel. The 17 coaponents listed 
are referrred to as resource aodules and can be divided into 
instructional modules for use in inservice, graduate, or 
undergraduate progn as. Educational institutions aust be ready to 
reach beyond traditional prograas of inservice and preservice 
instruction if we ar» to succeed in our thrust toward excellence in 
educational prograas for teachers of reading. (Anthor/9R) 
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RAISING STA>n)A!!DS THBOUOH COMPETENCX-BASSD 
1NSER7ICE EDUCATION 

introduction 

If edur?tioml Institutl^jns, like automobile manufacturers 
' could afford the luxury of retjalllng their defective or Qinloal 
quality products as they pass through our educational assembly 
lines i reading specialists might well be spared the ominous 
task cf rushing out to the scene of the accident In a last 
frantic effort to revive the Intellectual and emotional remains 
of thos^ who have had the misfortune of colliding with the hordes 

. * of teachers who fali in their daily task to develop lit- 
«»jrapy»' C^) 

4s Heilman points oittj 

•♦Learning to read is probably one of the most important 
SSSS'^f^^^JP®??® that the child will achieve during his 
formal schooling,.. If he falls In reading, the frustra- 
tions and defeats which can beset him in the future are 
so numerous -and varied that they have never been tabu* 
lated in one source*** (^) 

pending instruction in the United States and Canada has 
soldoi? been without its critics, yet it irannot be denied that 
considerable progress has been made over the years. However, 
as we r^rview the current trends in educational institutions we 
cannot i^elp but concede that ... •♦improvement of reading in- 
strvctli^a. is stUl a iiajor concern in education," (11) 
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> WeHkne^st ?s in Co;fventlonaX Inservi&e z Preservlao Programs 

Aao}!ij; several of the short-oomlngs frequently cited agalr^t 
fcri&dlttoifial training institutions is theory that teacher prep- 
aration is often too brief and abstract. Because most teachers 
are able to graduate from .qur .educgitipnf 1 institutions With a 
alninum of exposure to reading - one, or at the best t^fo courses, 
their lii^lted knowledge of reading skills, diagnosis, methods, 
and materials, prevents them from providing the instructional 
expertise they so desperately need in solving the nucerous read- 
ing problems \fhioh they later encounter with children. 

Coiziplaints of "theory oriented*^ courses void of classroom 
involvement are not without foundation. Too frequently students 
are '•shunted off* to begin their practice teaching - as late 
as their senior year, without ever having had previous "on the 
job" practice with children. Preparation for this crucial phase 
of the program through conventional means has failed to produce 
the essential teaching proficiencies later needed, t^ince programs 
of this nature have not been based upon behavioral objectives 
toward which to foous instruction, demonstrate competency, and 
assess achievenent. (8 ) 

:^e cannot hope to attain the high level of competency needed 
in our professional reading programs if we are to continue in 
our traditional dexands for cognitive skills without application 
to children in our instructional processes. For the earlier 
and more frequently the learner becomes involved in working with 



oett.r is his opportunity to srow 5« « . 
Inservice programs too have a .^..^.m 
P--on.i.., teachers or -ead. -spo.nsiMIu. for 

facts and theories of reading that they z^. o. . 
reQai,ro,< 4 ""^y «isy not have 

fuily applying that solution.- (i ) suecess- 

Unfortunately th3 ter. "inservloe oducatlon" Is n.- u- , 
to conjure up great bursts of enthu.i« 

d-dlcat«^ . enthuslasn. even aaors the aost 

•.-floated teachers. Although .ost l„ser,lce program are de 
Perately needed they are se.erly Inadequate. ^ZTS 
=isht be attributed to the fact that- I ^"^^n^cen 
selected without regard for - often 

"rectors Who design and cond . 

inservioe activities often la=i, 

:<no.ledge to a. Professional slclUs and 

ovledge to assure effectiveness, 4) pian„ers fall t„ 
lientlfiabia objective- ^'""'"^ 

ac-lvlt, "-"^"^ "^f-«tlate between 

activities and Objectives, (3) and Sit,*., 

Of teacher learnln. i ' and. 5) little or no assessment 

ner learning Is provided so teachers often « . 
Hith li'n. ^ 01 ten sit passively 

"iiin il.tle Incentive to learn. 

5hese apparent weaknesses m our traditional , 

olearly Indicate that there Is al 

» reai "need to 
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tney SeoMo to become teachers to the tl«e, they retire fr=n 
profession." (5 ) "^^^ 

There .3 cearzy a „eea to consMer an alternate .oX„tio„ 

What « . «^u=atlon is proposed In this paper. 

Perhaps one o. the »ost .i.oroua reaching errorts 

1 ' s to raise the current standards or Inser^ic, and 

continuing education for those who teach readln, r 
by the in«.- ^ reading was formiated 

y the IBA's Co».is3lon on Hl,h Quality Education m their re. . 
publication entitled: Modular Pre«ara« . t''"' recent 

An eiaainatlon of the IHA en™„.*- 

2.4 ^ ^ Conpetency - Based Teacher 

■ The oo=ponents Identified are the foUo:.ln«: 

System " ^^Sllsh language as a Coasualcatlon 

3. I«structllnafliaS[^"?" SSri''",''^"^ 

aerelopias I^.^suJ^ Pluen5rj^5"i"" Approaches 
in Early Childhood ^^"^^^^ Perceptual Abilities 

I: S?rvo^S!-f|,°-^^^^^^^ in social settlr^ 
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?• Daveloplng Comprehension? Analysis of Weanln;; 

S. Developing Comprehension: Synthesis and General- 
ization 

9. Developing Conpre hens ion: Informtion Acquisition 

10. Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Children 

11. Developing Literary Appreciation: Latency iears 
X2. Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Adults 
13. Diagnostic Evaluation of Read in? Progress 

14 • School and Classrooa Organization for Diagnostic 
Teaching 

15. Adapting Instruction to Varied Linguistic Backgrounds 

16. Treatment of Special Readins; Difficulties 

17. Initiating; Improvements in School Programs (7) 

The seventeen components listed are referred to as resource 
modules, and can be divided into instructional modules for use 
in inservice, graduate or undergraduate programs. Sach resource 
module contains a developmental sequence of learr at three 
levels tc provide for individual differences. The most furjia- 
mental competencies, appropriate for the novice or inexperienced 
teacher are found at the Professional Entry Level . The Advanced 
i^evel -.Tould apply to those persons iTho continue their graduate 
and inservice study. Emphasis here is on a more masterly class- 
room performance. Research is utilized to support educational 
practices and decisions. The most sophisticated level of 
competency required by reading specialists, research personnel, 
snd university teachers would be found at the Specialization 
isxai' Competencies at this level are directed toward erperi- 
mentation for solutions to educaticns'l programs and leadership. 

With the assistance of instructional leadership in schools, 
ts^ichrrs can be guided in assessing their competencies so th^t 
Appropariato portions of each module needed to improve indi/idMal 
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capabilities In inservioe prograns can be iicpleniarted , thus 
asaurlnj a mere continuous improvenent of reading 3 rs ^ruct ion. 
The five essential coaponents of a nodule include; (1) 
ir-ej?articipfttic>r assess!ae^.t> plan -* URp-i n identifij- the learner' 
proper placement op existing knowledge skills for the Bodule; 
2) a llet of teache j* ooatpetencies - necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of the inodule - written in precise bcnavioral statements 
on the objectives of the codulej 3) a list of criterion fee- 
h^v^ors ustt^. to cieasure the degree of achieveiisent or attainment 
in a pftrtioular conpetenoy in terms of several kinds of behaviors, 
such as: (a) valuing (b) understanding (c) applying (d) analyzlng- 
chan^in?: (^} learning experiences - a suggested list of option- 
al sources or means for use in acquirinff the coapeteney; (5) 
ppntlnuing assessment - a means for deternininff whether a crlterlor 
behavior has been successfully mastered. {?' ) 
Hljat a Competency-Based Program Can Do 

Competency based models, when incorporated into ongoir^ 
inservlce prosrass can be of value for the following reasons: 

1, Assures the inclusion of all essential elements of an 
adequate reading education program, 

. 2,, Assures that regular classroom teachers, as vrell as 
specialists, have a thorough groiu^ding in the teach- 
ing of readir^, 

3» Provides classroom performance competencies in teach- 
ing: as well as knowledge competencies. 

^. Provides a variety of ideas for teaching teachers In 
assessing their wastery of desired competencies. 

5. Provides an approach to greater Individualization of 
preserv^oe and 5nservice programs. 
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«ffJ^}«^/®^^^^'''^ objectives of visible evidence of the 
^Itt increase the amount of time spent on the 

•teachSlsfTz^rs^-s'/ elementary and secondary 

Since the preparation of excellent teachers of reading 
cannot be achieved In a short period of time, ongoing educational 
Instruction must be planned Into aeaningful segments of experlen- 
cles for inclusion In Inservlce programs. 

In order to provide for viable programs,- compa table with 
the needs of children, teachers and coimuhlt:/, the impleaentatlon 
of a codularlzed approach in a school setting requires first, 
that instructional leaders assist faculty members assess their 
otm reading instruction competencies. This can be done through 
the use of self ^assessment check lists based on modular content. 
Saoh member evaauates his own competency m relation to these 
listed. Faculty cemb«ra then meet to identify and discuss their 
own professional needsm terms of the school's reading problems. 
Modules or modular segments are finally selected and assigned 
for the purpose of providing immediate solutions to e:risting 
problems and promoting professional growth and development in 
reading instruction. A series of concurrent inservica educational 
experiences would be included sts a vital part of this, prorraa 
to Insure the kinds of learning experiences sugsrested by the 



module. 



If faculty members elect to participate as a group in 
selecting and working on a particular r.;odule, individual staff 
ipeiabers would be appropriately assigned to work with groups 
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comaensurate jwlth ^heir edusational experience and background. 
Here the emphasis would be on providing for continuous learniRg 
and professiofial development at every level of competence In 

joint effort %o solving cla5Js;:'oom ?roble:as .ClD) "newt 

only should this process produce noie effective teachers, but 
It should also encourage research Into alternative approaches 
to inservlce" ... instructional programs. ( 2 ) 
I^afp.'^gs of C yapetehc.v-Based Inservice Program 

The eianples provided herein are designed to faailarlze 
the reader with the basic components of a module a? described 
earlier in this paper, (pp. 5-6) 

Pre-participation assessment: Measurement of both 
knowledge and pex-formance abilities. The inservice 
leader should include one or mere techniques for 
assessment such as; oral tests, written tssts, self- 
assessment check lists, videotape demons t ration, 
demonstration teaching, and other means as deeraed 
appropriate. 

U. Teacher Competencies; Statements written in precise 
•behavioral terms which Identify the capabilities 
needed at each level of achievement, and which can 
be used for further development in inservice work and 
study. Examples of conicetenc5es at the advanced lev ^l 
Bight include: 

* 1. Demonstrates a familiarity with several hand- 
writing methods (includ^in^ method currently 
taught;,- describes differences in philosophy, 
letter formation, drills, and special features. 
2. Knows provisions that should be made for left- 
handed child. 



A.4f???P^®^ taken from Module Four: "DeveloiJin? Perceptu-^I 
Aciiiries and tankage Fluency in Early Childhood", Kolular 
Prsparatlqr^ ^ Teaching fieading . XRA Publication 1973 » P* 96 
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V 



fn^^!^^"^" Behaviors t The behaviors that provide 
evidence of competency attainment. Several criterion 
behaviors should be included for oaoh contjetency! 
Any t^vo of these examples would be approoriate fo'- 
the competency listed above • Hi^x«.wrAc»i;« lo. 

• • ♦ *1'.» Presents a- T^rnteh suriiary ' ' * • • 

2, Shows nodels to inexperienced teachers and 
cLemonstrates method 

3. Prepares an illustrated bulletin 

^''^^''''^^ ^ Various sources or tesks listed 

?u???i? fv,^^^''"®^°^" ""^^^^^^ skill to 

i«i£^ii4 ? competency. Examples provided are 
appropriate for advanced conpeteney listed above. 

1. Reference reading 

2. Study writing models 

3. Study manuals for writing systems 
i^. Practice with left-handed pupils. 

n^ft^Li!^^?^?? experiences appropriate for inservice 
projrans might includes 

1. Prepare a detailed case study on one child 

2. Try a recently learned Instructional technique 
in the classroom and assess pupil growth. 

V» Continuing Assessment: The orocess of continuous 

neasurement of the on-going progress made by the learner 
m carrying out criterion behaviors. ^earner 

assesssent »tools»» nay Include the same 
techni(|ues as those used in pre-particlpation such as: 
a? performance, analysis 

^-^^^^^^'^ £*=*^ perforoance, simulated teachins 
mh peers as observed by instructor or peer evaluator. 
ana otcer means* 
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m su.r^ry, ,r. n,ht of demands fro. our rapidly chan^lr^ 
-oletr. need to ra.U.n.e and renovate teaoHer education 
torou^H oo»pete„=3r-Used Programs Is Xon. overdue. EduoationaX 
-=stl.«tlo„s oust be ready to reach beyond traditional cro,rans 
or mservlce and preservlce instruction If „e are to succeed In 
c-^ thrust toward excellence In educational pro^raas for our 
teachers of reading. 
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